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truest form of humanity." 1 There are ample indexes of places, persons, 
and hymns, but none of subjects. For a review of some of the books 
which appeared on the three hundredth anniversary of Gerhardt's birth 
see Theol. Literaturblatt, 1907, 82-83, 464-67. It is a singular omission 
that, as far as I see, Petrich never mentions the history of Gerhardt's 
hymns outside of Germany. 

John Alfred Faulkner 
Dsew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey 
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The first volume of Clark's work' was reviewed in the American 
Journal of Theology, XVI (1912), 303. It was mentioned there that 
Nonconformity has an ideal, but that this ideal has never been realized. 
Keeping the ideal in view, the author proposed to show Nonconformity 
as it had actually appeared in history. This ideal is fundamentally 
spiritual. Its objective manifestations have taken many forms but at 
various important points these forms have fallen far below the goal, 
because human nature and organized society were athwart the way. 

The present volume starts in with the Restoration, and for nearly a 
century the ideal faded and almost fell out of view. Presbyterianism 
was defeated, and Charles II in his struggle for dispensing power found 
himself in opposition to all branches of Nonconformity. There was a 
deep decline of religion through the corrupting influences of the court, 
and the paralyzing invasion of rationalism. Presbyterians and General 
Baptists were almost entirely absorbed by the Unitarians. "Some of 
the Nonconformist bodies which had come down the direct line of 
ancestral descent from the first Nonconformist pioneers had half for- 
gotten their ancient inspirations, had shifted their gaze from the issue 
which was central to issues which were, however important, circum- 
ferential and no more" (p. 200). But this was not to continue. There 
was a partial return to the ideal. First of all there came the great 
religious revival of the eighteenth century. This revival resulted in a 

1 Paul Gerhardt: Bin Beitrag zur Geschichte des deutschen Geistes. Auf Grund 
neuer Forschungen und Funde. Von Hermann Petrich. Gtttersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1914, riv+360 pages. 

a History of Nonconformity. By Henry W.Clark. Vol.n: "From the Restora- 
tion to the Close of the Nineteenth Century." London: Chapman & Hall, 1913. 
xx+458 pages. i$s. net. 
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new religious denomination; in an evangelical party in the Establish- 
ment; and in a general awakening of Nonconformity to a new enthusi- 
asm for its ideal. 

Contemporaneously with the revival began a quickening determina- 
tion for the extension of liberty and equality, and release from disabilities, 
political and religious. This great struggle ran through the nineteenth 
century, and phases of it continue on into the twentieth. 

In a straightforward and vivacious style Mr. Clark has described 
this complicated development with all the leading features distinct and 
in their relations to the whole process. "Nonconformity," says he, 
"must recover the true Nonconformist ideal which insists that all 
church order and system, all church activities, all church programs of 
doctrines and discipline must be nothing else than the living Christ 
working himself out through the church which is his body, the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all." This, no doubt, expresses the conviction 
and aspiration of all Christians, and so perhaps Mr. Clark would not 
object to calling subscription to this ideal Conformity in its true sense. 
For he says: "The Episcopalian may be an Episcopalian still; the 
Methodist a Methodist still; and so on the whole list through. It is 
only the direction of the life-movement that must be evoked upon as 
changed in actual fact: the movement, if it has been taken from out- 
ward to inward must be taken as from inward to outward now" (p. 427). 

We are glad to see this large-spirited and thoughtful work brought 
to a successful completion. 

All students of English history will be glad to have one more volume 
from the pen of the late Dr. Gairdner, 1 who died at the age of eighty- 
four last November. The volume was incomplete at the time of the 
author's death, but he was fortunate in securing the promise of his 
friend, Dr. Hunt, to make the necessary additions and prepare it for 
the press. The preface is a succinct but very valuable account of Dr. 
Gairdner's life and voluminous writings. 

Although most of his life was spent among the records and archives, 
and he was supposed to see all sides of every mooted question, this did 
not prevent him from having strong convictions that looked very like 
biases. In Vol. IV of the History of the English Church edited by Dean 
Stephens and W. Hunt his sympathies seemed to be with the Catholics, 
and in various parts of the three preceding volumes of this work the same 

1 Lollardy and the Reformation in England. By James Gairdner. Vol. IV. 
Edited by William Hunt. New York: Macmillan, 1913. xiv+422 pages. $3.00 
net. 
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tendency appeared. Yet we were inclined to say that he was neverthe- 
less only a good churchman anxious to be perfectly fair. But in this 
last volume which all gathers about the personality of Mary, it appears 
beyond a peradventure that he has not a trace of sympathy for Dis- 
senters, and that he has no word of disapproval for Mary. For example, 
in the two chapters on "Heretics Painted Mostly by Themselves," and 
the " Spirit of the Edwardine Party," he appears, not as a historian, but 
as an advocate. Yet his sincerity is undoubted. "He believed that he 
had a special work to do; indeed, it may almost be said, a message to 
deliver." 

His work as a whole gives evidence, not only of thoroughness in 
research, but also of philosophic thought; for he always "looked on 
events in their connection with the influences that shaped them." 
Sometimes these influences were domestic, sometimes foreign; sometimes 
political or social, sometimes religious. And so the work as a whole is 
an enduring monument to the ability, industry, and honesty of its 
author. 

When University College at Oxford made Mr. Storr 1 a research 
fellow it enabled him to do a valuable piece of work, the first half of 
which is contained in this volume, which comes down to i860. 

The conservatism of the English church at the opening of the cen- 
tury was almost adamantine. The great revival of the preceding cen- 
tury had not been without wholesome influence and this influence was 
to continue. But the great spiritual forces of the century were: the 
historical method, Romanticism, physical science, philosophical ideal- 
ism, the French Revolution, democracy. The first twenty years were 
apparently stagnant, but it could only be a question of time when the 
new forces would begin to be effective. But in the next decade three 
new movements were born: first, the critical and historical work of the 
early Oriel school; second, Erskine's school in Scotland putting the 
emphasis on experience and the inner witness of the heart; third, the 
religious idealism of Coleridge with its "appeal to a philosophy more 
satisfying than utilitarianism." Then came the Oxford movement, which 
was reactionary, and which Mr. Storr does not regard with favor. But 
the leavening process was at work, and all the new spiritual forces, 
aided by German thought, gained ever-freer play, and the succeeding 
years up to i860 became a time of preparation for the advent of Darwin's 

1 The Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth Century — 1800-1860. By 
Vernon F. Storr. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. viii+486 
pages. $3.50 net. 
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Origin of Species, and Essays and Reviews — the first appearing in 1859, 
the second in i860, the date at which this volume ends. 

Mr. Storr is fully in accord with the modern spirit of progress. He 
brings to his task a mind gifted, equipped, and sympathetic. He seeks 
to hold fast the good in the old and fully to appropriate the true in the 
new. "No age can hope to understand its own mind and temper, its 
purposes and ideals, except through a study of the past from which it 
has sprung." Beginning with a review of the eighteenth century and 
utilizing its legacy, the author estimates the tendencies and leading per- 
sonalities of the time covered in his first volume. His work hitherto is 
so well done that we shall wait with high anticipations for the more 
difficult task that is involved in the remainder, because he has only 
reached the date of the publication of the Origin of Species, and he will 
have to deal as a pioneer with the great controversies which that work 
stirred up. 

J. W. Moncrtef 

University of Chicago 



THE CONCEPT OF SIN 

Mr. Tennant's previous studies in the history of the doctrine of sin 
have made him exceptionally well fitted to undertake a much-needed 
revision of our conception of the meaning of sin. 1 He recognizes that the 
influence of the Pauline doctrine, according to which sin is posited as an 
objective power working in the individual prior to his consciousness of 
sin, has led to many confused and unethical definitions. He therefore 
undertakes to consult ethics and psychology in the attempt to define 
precisely what the term should connote in our modern life. But his 
inquiry is not quite an empirical one, after all; for he distinctly affirms 
that the teaching of Jesus on the subject is to be normative. "In the 
sense in which the Founder of Christianity used the term 'sin' when he 
spoke of the attitude of God toward human sinfulness, we ought to see 
the fixed and unalterable minimum of content for our concept. Its 
essential nucleus being thus determined, we only need to give the concept 
all the definiteness of outline which the sciences of ethics and of psy- 
chology can enable us to attain." Since, however, he finds in the 
teaching of Jesus only non-metaphysical ethical content, the discussion 
is not embarrassed by any a priori notions concerning depravity. 

1 The Concept of Sin. By F. R. Tennant. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1912. 281 pages. 4s. 6d. net. 



